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to define a circle. Following Holt's recipe, you collect an appro- 
priate "given" — in this case, a straight line of which one end is 
fixed and the other movable. To define the line is not required; 
you assume it and merely exhibit it. This is what Spinoza would 
term "perceiving it through its essence"; an absolute knowledge 
of the nature of a straight line is granted you. You now permit a 
proposition, or proximate cause, to act upon the line. If you are 
wise, you will select a certain proposition which is algebraically 
expressed as "x 2 -\-y 2 =r 2 ." The line revolves, and the figure de- 
scribed by the free end is a circle. And so Spinoza maintains that 
a circle should always be defined "to be a figure which is described 
by any line of which one extremity is fixed and the other movable, 
for this definition clearly comprehends its proximate cause." 22 It 
is not to be understood that the proposition describes the circle in 
the sense that words describe a picture; the proposition, acting on 
the terms, makes the circle ; the laws of gravitation make bodies fall ; 
causality is real. 

These likenesses are all in the matter of definition. "With re- 
spect to the actual universe defined, occasion shall be taken to show 
that while Holt, like Spinoza, conceives the universe as changing and 
dynamic, the shortcomings of logic do not permit him adequately to 
express this idea of change. Logic is obstinately static, and Holt 
hardly overcomes this handicap. In sum, however, the language of 
the two men can again be happily transposed. "Natura Naturans," 
the active, changing, creative universe of Spinoza is the totality of 
"propositions"; and "Natura Naturata," the passive, static, and 
immutable universe is the totality of all possible "Givens," of all 
terms and relations. 

Marvin Maex Lowenthal. 
Madison, Wis. 

(To be continued.) 



ARE ALL JUDGMENTS "PRACTICAL"? 

IT must be some time since anything has appeared in America 
that marks such a definite and important advance in logical 
theory as Professor Dewey's article on "The Logic of Judgments of 
Practise." 1 It appeals to me not only by the admirable lucidity 
and thoroughness with which it clears up inveterate ambiguities in 
terms (like "value," "valuation," "objective," "end," etc.) which 
have long obstructed progress, but also by the boldness with which 

22 Tract., See. XIII. 

i This Journal, Vol. XII., pages 505 ff. 
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it carries the war into the enemy's country, and challenges what 
for purposes of reference I must call the old intellectualist tradition 
in logic to show cause why it should not be condemned for failing 
even to notice the existence of an extensive class of judgments which 
have a distinctive verbal form and a distinctive object in something 
to be done in the future, and so for failing theoretically to explain 
their logical importance. This procedure entirely accords with my 
own endeavors to exhibit the theoretic defects of intellectualism, 2 
and appears to be excellent tactics, because it transfers the 
battleground from psychology to strict and formal logic, and 
so disposes of the facile contention that pragmatism is "psy- 
chology," and therefore does not concern "logic," which is "in- 
dependent" of psychology. The logic of real thinking is thereby 
extricated from the mass of psychological prejudices that oppose, 
and threaten to choke it, so long as the question is formulated 
as one concerning the bearing of psychology on logic. Professor 
Dewey has evidently discovered (as I too have done) that psy- 
chologically the case for any reform is always weak, and that 
the real strength of intellectualism lies, not in its logic or in any 
appeal it makes to reason, but precisely in the subtlety with which 
it panders to powerful psychological instincts, such as the desire 
for rest and finality and relief from doubt. It appears to be at 
bottom this form of intellectual indolence which generates its re- 
luctance to conceive knowledge as always on the move and as rad- 
ically and essentially progressive and explains its clinging to a pre- 
Copernican absoluteness and fixity of terms, meanings, and other 
constituents of the conceptual cosmos, which can be approximately 
realized only by degrading them into words that preserve their ' ' form ' ' 
in whatever context they are used. Professor Dewey circumvents 
and leaves behind this whole body of prejudices by invading the 
logical ground on which vast herds of universals, propositions, and 
syllogisms have always been supposed to be browsing peaceably and 
securely, by drawing attention to the enormous omissions which are 
perpetrated in the intellectualist census of this population, and by 
pointing out that there exist goats as well as sheep and even raven- 
ing wolves. 

But he mixes admirable caution with his boldness when he puts 
aside the question whether the discrepant types he instances are 
not all there is and contents himself with showing that some judg- 
ments at least are "practical," without discussing whether his 
doctrine does not apply also to those which are commonly called 
"theoretic." His arguments are, however, so convincing that they 
may well render it opportune to raise also this further question, and 

2 Cf . D. L. Murray 's ' ' Pragmatism, ' ' page viii. 
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this is what I shall attempt to do. Granting that there is a defi- 
nite class of "practical" judgments, recognizable by the fact they 
exhibit an is-to-be in their copula instead of an is, imply a reference 
to something to be done and appeal to the future for a decision as to 
their value, and so as to their truth or falsity, and taking only the 
precaution of observing that this practical import may be latent and 
must not be assumed to be absent wherever it is not expressed 
in so many words, let us ask whether, as a sheer matter of logical 
fact, this type is not discernible in all judgments? 

It appears to me to be hardly possible to give anything but an 
affirmative answer to this question. If, that is, we are careful to 
concern ourselves with real judgments, and refuse to have "propo- 
sitions, ' ' mere verbal formulas, foisted upon us. This conclusion re- 
sults from a number of converging lines of reasoning. It may be 
reached, for instance, by raising the questions of the context of the 
apparent "theoretic" judgment, and of the motives and aims of its 
maker. But one has learned from painful experience that numbers 
of philosophers believe that such questions can be burked by calling 
them ' ' psychological. ' ' 

So it is better to insist on the logical implication of the unques- 
tionable fact that every judgment must be regarded as the product 
of a selection. Now by this we should not mean merely the obvious 
fact that the maker of any judgment may have alternatives in his 
mind before, and while, he makes it. We should refer rather to 
the more general fact that every judgment, whether true or false, 
has somehow to be selected from the whole body of possible judg- 
ments, which may be, or be thought to be, relevant, directly or re- 
motely, to the occasion upon which it is made. This appears to be 
a logical fact of the utmost generality and importance. It can 
hardly be denied, once we emancipate ourselves from the paradox- 
ical theory, that it is the duty of every judgment to enunciate the 
totality of truth, irrespective of its relevance to the actual occasion. 
This theory not only demands an impossibility which no judgment 
is capable of achieving, but involves the fatuity that every judg- 
ment should become one with every other, and overlooks the most 
obvious characteristic of actual judgments, viz., that they are meant 
to convey, not all truth or truth in general, but relevant truth. 

If then every judgment is a selection from an indefinitely wider 
body of possible alternatives, and must be logically conceived as 
such a selection, it becomes proper to ask, (1) how is such a selec- 
tion conceivable? and (2) why should such a selection be made? 

1. No reason for selection can be derived from the mere notion 
of a coherent system of truth, alike whether that system is conceived 
Platonically, as static and rigid, or as dynamic and progressive. For 
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just in so far as the system coheres, it forms an integral whole in 
which truths inhere and out of which they do not fall. If, there- 
fore, there are to be separate truths at all, they have to be taken out 
of their systems by force. The selection which constitutes the sep- 
arate truth must sever the judgment affirmed from its systematic 
logical context and must pretend that it can exist, or be used, apart 
from it. But must not this procedure always appear as an inter- 
ference with "fact," as an arbitrary act which does violence to 
the logical connections of the subject? It must, moreover, always 
involve a risk, not merely general, but perfectly specific. As rep- 
resenting absolute truth the judgment is disqualified ab initio by being 
a selection : that is admitted, and does not matter. The real risk of 
error to which it is subject consists in the fact that even for the 
purpose in hand what has been selected may not have been pre- 
cisely what was required, but either too little or too much. I. e., 
the selection, though it may be "true," i. e., part of "the truth," 
may not be the really relevant part, and so for the purpose of the 
reasoning it may be a "mistake." There is, therefore, need for 
some one who will take upon himself this risk of selecting rightly, 
and in default of such a person there can not be any judgments for 
logic to consider. A selective agent, therefore, must be found to 
take the risk which every selection involves, and his selection plainly 
is an act. In this sense, and to this extent, it appears to be unde- 
niable that a factor of "arbitrariness" and dependence upon a 
"subject" enters into the very notion of a judgment. 8 To abstract 
from this, as logic has hitherto done, involves a fiction, which ought 
to be explained and justified, or else abandoned. 

2. The conception of a judgment as an act which implies an 
agent to make it and to risk the consequences, only becomes more 
impressive when we pass to the second question as to why the selec- 
tion (which is the judgment) should be made, for it is then clearly 
seen to be impossible to account for this without a reference to the 
ends and means of the agent. A certain selection from total truth 
is made, because it is judged to be relevant to the agent's pur- 
poses. It must, moreover, be judged to be preferable to any other 
selection which in abstraction from his purpose and situation might 
equally be called "true." In cases where the judgment has ac- 
tually been preceded by deliberation there was, of course, mental 
awareness of the superiority, or better value, of the selection made. 
In cases where the appropriate selection seemed so evident that no 
consideration of alternatives seemed requisite, there is always logic- 
ally a possibility of revising and reversing the judgment after it 
has been made. In either case, the judgment made was chosen be- 

sCf. my "Formal Logic," pages 23, 120. 
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cause it seemed the best its maker could think of. A reference 
therefore to a "good" aimed at, and a valuation performed, by the 
maker of the selection is always formally implied. At least "log- 
ically," if not also "psychologically." To put it otherwise, no 
one can be conceived as making and upholding a judgment, unless 
he is convinced that it is a better judgment to make than any other, 
and the best for the occasion which evoked it. For had he thought 
of a better, he would, of course, have made that. 

We arrive then by a different route at the valuations which 
Professor Dewey has so admirably shown to be a kind of prac- 
tical judgment. And if all judgments imply a valuation, are 
not all judgments practical? If all judgments are acts and aim 
at "goods" and claim to be "better" than others and the "best" 
conceivable, need we hesitate to declare that they are "practical"? 
Surely the judgments called "theoretic" do not differ from those 
admittedly "practical" in these vital respects. True, the good 
they refer to is that of any "end" any agent may desire and 
aim at; it is plainly not restricted to specifically moral or mate- 
rial goods, and covers also the ends of the "theoretic" sciences; 
but what of that? It is surely time that the critics of the new 
logic should give up confounding these two senses of good, 4 and 
recognize as the superior genus the older, and more comprehen- 
sive Greek sense, which equates ayaBov and t«A.os. True, also, 
the so-called "theoretic" judgments do not, as Professor Dewey 
notes, usually declare a reference to an act to be done in their 
verbal form; but what of that? Is there not always such a ref- 
erence, when we trace them back to their occurrence in an actual 
situation in which a choice has to be made between one judgment and 
another? This choice is surely an act, a something-to-be-done, 
whether or not it is expressed in words which advertise the fact: 
abstract from this implication of a choice, and you destroy the judg- 
ment. It is, however, easy and fatally seductive, to take the words of 
the judgment in abstraction from the occasion on which they were 
used: for the words retain their form and a sort of meaning ac- 
quired by past usage. This "dictionary-meaning" certainly has 
not, as such, any reference to any practise. But it is not strictly 
actual meaning at all. When, therefore, we make this abstraction 
and talk about dictionary-meanings we ought not to deceive our- 
selves and to continue to talk about judgment : we have by this ab- 
straction substituted the "proposition" for the live judgment, and 
radically altered its logical character. We are henceforth dealing 
with "forms" whose "meaning" is merely potential. Thus we 
finally come upon the question which every conscientious logician 

* They are easily distinguished by their opposites, ' ' bad ' ' and ' ' evil. ' ' 
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should continually ask himself and which not even the most con- 
servative will be able to shirk for ever, viz., whether this substitu- 
tion of the proposition for the judgment is not the essential fallacy 
of Formalism, and the very doctrine which is nearest and dearest 
to the heart of intellectualist logic? 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met at Columbia University in conjunction with the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences on April 19. There were afternoon and evening sessions, 
with dinner at the Faculty Club. The following papers were read: 

Relative Performances of Negroes and Whites in Some Mental Tests. 
— G. 0. Ferguson, Jr. 

Tests were made upon 486 white and 421 colored pupils in the 
grammar and high-school grades of Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Newport News, Virginia. In the Woodworth and Wells "Mixed 
Relations" test, and in the Trabue "Completion" test, the colored 
children scored approximately three fourths as high as the white" 
children; in the "Columbia Straight Maze" test there was no ap- 
preciable racial difference in ability; in a cancellation test the 
colored girls were slightly superior to the white girls, and the 
colored boys did as well as the white boys. 

The colored pupils were divided into four classes on the basis 
of racial purity as indicated by skin color, hair texture, and facial 
and cranial conformation. In the mixed relations and completion 
tests, the pure negroes, the negroes three-fourths pure, the mulat- 
toes, and the quadroons scored respectively as follows: approxi- 
mately 60, 70, 80, and 90 per cent, as high as whites. 

The variability of the colored pupils as a whole was fully as 
great as that of the whites, likewise the variability of the mulattoes. 
But the pure negroes, the negroes three-fourths pure, and the quad- 
roons were somewhat less variable than the whites. The results of 
the experiments will be published in full in the Archives of Psy- 
chology. 



